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CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 


As Reconstructed and Enlarged 1875-1879 
Showing at Rear Sunday School Building constructed 1928 
From Business Building Erected by Congregation 1891 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF THE GRACE OF GOD 


More than one tenth of the time since Jesus taught His disciples on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee, His Gospel has been taught in the 
city of Savannah, Georgia, under the auspices of the Lutheran Church 
of the Ascension. Half the time since Martin Luther lived and pro- 
claimed to the world the basic principles of democracy, in his doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of believers, the Church of the Ascension 
has lived and remained faithful to his Scriptural teachings. At the 
same time that the great soul of John Wesley was coming to spiritual 
maturity, his intimate personal friend, John Martin Bolzius, was es- 
tablishing here in Savannah the Lutheran congregation that in this 
year of grace, 1941, is commemorating its Bicentennial Anniversary. 


When the Church of the Ascension was founded, the bones of the 
famed Mico of the Yamacraws, Tomochichi, had scarcely bleached 
in their grave, nearby the present church door; and George Washington 
was only a boy of nine, probably testing his legendary hatchet on the 
family cherry tree. Napoleon Bonaparte was not yet born; and the 
western boundary of Georgia was the Pacific Ocean. 


The Church of the Ascension has continued for two hundred years, 
despite wars and plagues and economic vicissitudes which, from time 
to time, have stalked the land and reaped a deadly harvest in lives 
and human institutions. It has survived, not broken, but triumphant 
in the grace, mercy and peace of God, our Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


In two hundred years thousands of souls have broken the bread of 
life within the sheltering care of this congregation. From childhood to 
old age this church has blessed them with a haven of spiritual security. 
In their tender infancy it has received them into its open arms. In the 
uncertain years of their youth, it has guided and instructed them, and 
confirmed them in the faith of their fathers; it has married them and 
blessed their homes with the precepts of God’s Word. On the storm- 
tossed seas of life it has strengthened and comforted them; and in their 
last extremities it has pointed them to the Light that shines through 
the veiled mystery of death. 


On this Bicentennial Anniversary let none arise to claim the glory 
that belongs to God. The history of any congregation is in a sense the 
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history of the struggles and imperfections of frail humanity; but the 
story of its enduring and victorious triumph is the simple story of 
God's grace and power perpetually flowing as a living stream, unhin- 
dered by the difficulties and discouragements that would dam into 
stagnation the unaided efforts of human souls. 


The Fountain Head and the Living Stream 


Across the centuries comes the endless flood, dynamic with vital 
energy, which finds its source in Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of 
Galilee, the Victim of the Cross and the Victor of the Open Tomb, the 
Fountain Head of life abundant and eternal. In Him a congregation 
that has lived and served for two hundred years must needs have found 
the impulse of its continuing life. Without Him historic facts, relics 
and statistics portray only the rugged contour of a stream, without 
accounting for the force that fashioned it or the life-giving waters 
“that make glad the city of our God.”’ 


Through two milleniums this living stream of divine grace has con- 
tinued in its course. At times the hot winds of human passion have 
seemed to dry it up, or the stubborn resistance of human wills effect- 
ually to block it. But unfailingly, with heaven-born floods, it has 
renewed its power, and circumvented or broken through every retard- 
ing barrier. 


It is these periods in which the divine life breaks forth anew that the 
historian must account as epochs in human progress. Such was the 
time of the early Christian martyrs, when men gloriously rejoiced to 
endure the agonies of torturous death, as a testimony to their living 
faith. Such were the days of the monastic movement, when strong 
men left the strongholds of the world to make themselves weak through 
ascetic practices, that they might gain the inward strength of spiritual 
renewal and sanctification. Such was the era of the Crusades, when 
whole populations rose up en masse, recklessly to leave every cherished 
possession and cast aside every binding tie, in order that, even unto 
death, they might follow the gleam of a holy ideal. Such also was the 
period of the Reformation, when champions of the Word could boldly 
CLy: 

Take they then our life, 
Goods, fame, child, and wife, 
When their worst is done, 
They yet have nothing won; 
The Kingdom ours remaineth.”’ 
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There is ‘‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all.” Just so, there is one “fountain filled with blood, drawn from 
Immanuel’s veins,"" one common stream of salvation that flows from 
the wounded side of “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world."’ What appear to be sporadic revivals of Christian faith are 
but the afflux of that one living stream that breaks around and through 
the barriers of human pride, prejudice, and passion. 


A half century before the founding of the Church of the Ascension 
there broke out afresh, and simultaneously, in Halle, Germany, and 
London, England, this ever-flowing stream of life, that, for another 
half century, had been dammed by the religious compromises of the 
Peace of Westphalia, and by dogmaticians who had inherited the logic 
but not the religious genius of the Scholastic Theologians. Piety and 
practical Christianity was its theme. Out of London came the human- 
tarian impulse which resulted in the founding of the Georgia Colony, 
to provide a haven for innocent debtors and persecuted Protestants. 
Out of Halle came the new spirit of beneficence which inspired the 
wide-spread establishment of homes for orphan children, among which 
were the Ebenezer and Bethesda orphanages in Georgia. From the 
same source came the impulse to Bible study which found its culmina- 
tion in the modern Sunday School movement. In both Halle and 
London there was awakened a new zeal for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel, to which must be attributed the foreign mission enterprise of 
modern times. From both Halle and London, also, came the potencies 
that found reality in the founding of the Lutheran Church of the 
Ascension in Savannh, Georgia. 


Congregation Established 


The inspirational connection between these new trends toward prac- 
tical Christianity, in Germany and in England, has never been definite- 
ly traced. However, it is positively known that, when the first 
colony of Salzburgers left St. Ann’s Church in Augsburg, Germany, 
October 31, 1733, to make their way on foot to Rotterdam, and thence 
by ship to Georgia, the pastor of that church, Samuel Urlsperger, was 
directly and personally connected with both movements. He was 
affiliated with the Pietistic group centering in Halle, and he was a 
corresponding member of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, in London. It was through his membership in this Society that 
he was called upon to arrange for the settlement of Salzburger colonists 
in Georgia, and it was through his connection with the Pietists that 
he was led to choose their pastors from Halle. 
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The man who was chosen to be the pastor in charge of the spiritual 
life of the colony was John Martin Bolzius, who at the time was a 
young man, serving as assistant instructor in the Latin School con- 
nected with the well known Orphanage at Halle. Called to assist 
him in this work was Israel Christian Gronau, tutor in the same 
Orphanage. Both men were ordained to the Gospel Ministry at 
Wernigeroda, Germany, on November 11, 1733, and took up their 
pastoral work with the colonists at Rotterdam, on November 29th 
of the same year. 


As pastor in charge, of the Ebenezer Colony of Salzburgers, the 
Reverend John Martin Bolzius came to be the responsible head of all 
Lutheran work in the Georgia Colony. In this capacity, on April 14, 
1741, he founded the congregation that is now known as the Lutheran 
Church of the Ascension, Savannah, Georgia. There were in those 
days no formalities of organization, such as are known in the church 
today. The founding of the congregation, therefore, consists in the 
official beginning of regular services for the Lutheran people in Savan- 
nah, under the authority vested in him by the Lutheran Church in 
Germany. 


Contrary to the more generally prevailing idea, the congregation was 
not made up primarily of Salzburgers, but of other Germans who had 
come to Savannah from their native land. This fact is revealed by the 
Colonial Records of Georgia, which indicate that their habits of life, 
especially with regard to Sabbath observance, were more in keeping 
with the standards of other Lutheran elements in the fatherland than 
with those of the Pietistic group. The difference in point of view, 
regarding some of the more practical phases of the Christian life, 
accounts for the previous reluctance of Bolzius to begin work in 
Savannah, even though there had been Lutherans here for several 
years prior to the founding of the congregation. However, the close 
proximity of Savannah to Ebenezer inevitably resulted, with the pass- 
ing of years, in the connection of a considerable Salzburger element 
with the Savannah church. 


Preparations for the founding of the congregation were begun on 
April 2, 1741. Under that date Bolzius in his diary says: “Because, 
in Mr. Jones's house, I have not the opportunity to meet with the 
German people in Savannah without interruption, I have begged of 
him an unoccupied dwelling (of which there are many in Savannah). 
The same is to be improved during the coming week.’ Continuing, 
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Bolzius indicates that, subordinate to the purpose of serving the 
Savannah Lutherans, this dwelling is to provide also a hospice for the 
comfort of Salzburgers who come down from Ebenezer and find it 
necessary to spend the night. 


On the 14th, Bolzius met with the congregation morning and after- 
noon. At the morning hour he explained to the people why the min- 
isters at Ebenezer had not previously served them regularly in their 
official capacity. He said it was because they had not shown a suffi- 
cient desire for such ministrations. This conclusion probably has some 
basis in fact. But it does not necessarily indicate a lack of religious 
inclination on their part. It may be largely the outgrowth of a 
less demonstrative practice of religious expression than was customary 
among those who had been influenced by Pietism. At any rate 
Bolzius’ morning sermon on Matthew 11:28-30 and his afternoon ser- 
mon on Revelation 3:20 were warmly received. Following both ser- 
vices Bolzius had private conferences with members of the congrega- 
tion, in which he gave unrestrained spiritual advice, and in which he 
received earnest expressions of desire that the services which he had 
begun should be continued. 


This desire was granted. Thereafter the congregation received reg- 
ular pastoral care from Bolzius and Gronau, and later from their 
successors in the Ebenezer pastorate, until the time, in 1824, when the 
expanding life of the new nation of which it was a part called for a 
new and distinctly American phase in its growth and development. 
It had started its life with The Great Invitation, “Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” and 
with the promise, “Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man 
will hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and sup 
with him, and he with me.”’ It had been established upon the one sure 
foundation, Jesus Christ, and had been fortified with His Word. In 
other words. it had become a part of the one great stream of God's 
abundant grace which flows unending from eternity to eternity, and 
touches human life through the means appointed in His plan of sal- 
vation. 


Little were those few souls, who gathered in a humble dwelling two 
hundred years ago, conscious of the long enduring work they had 
begun; or of the joy that, springing in their hearts that day, should 
swell in great crescendos through the centuries to come. In the light of 
history we, who gather in this year of jubilee to commemorate a work 
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achieved by the grace of God, might question whether we are more 
largely conscious of the present moment, or of the unfinished, ever 
expanding task, which, in the slowly moving stream of life, is our rich 
heritage from Him Who came, “not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” 


Visits of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg is well known as the Father of Ameri- 
can Lutheranism. This fact does not indicate, however, that he was 
the founder of the first Lutheran work in the American Colonies; for 
there was one Lutheran congregation established nearly a century be- 
fore his arrival, and numerous others were in existence when he came. 
The reason for his title is that he was the first minister to undertake 
a general supervision of all Lutheran work, from New York to Georgia; 
to strengthen the congregations against dissentions within and pro- 
selyting from without; and to effect the beginnings of a general church 
organization on this continent. When he was chosen for this task, 
he was recognized as a man of unusual ability; but, when he came to 
America, he was young, and totally inexperienced in pioneer work. 
Hence it was that he was sent first to Georgia, in order that, before 
going to Pennsylvania, he might observe the highly successful work 
of Bolzius and Gronau, particularly at Ebenezer. 


Since his first stop in Georgia was of necessity at Savannah, certain 
entries in his diary are of interest as indicating the continuance of the 
work which had been begun here in the year preceding that of his 
visit. The following translation was supplied by the late Reverend 
Dr. William J. Finck: 


“Saturday, October 2, 1742. Early in the morning at 8 o clock we 
reached Savannah in good health. I went at once to Col. Stephens 
in Savannah and informed him that I had brought with me a Salz- 
burger family, which had been assigned by the Trustee Verelst to 
Pastor Bolzius. The Colonel had us, myself and the Salzburger 
family, brought to an inn and cared for. Later, we heard that Pastor 
Gronau from Ebenezer was in Savannah and that he would hold 
services for the German inhabitants tomorrow. The same Mr. Gronau 
came and took us away from the inn and put us in a house, which a 
prominent friend and patron had put at the disposal of the Salzburger 
pastors, as a hospice. » 
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“Sunday, October 3, 1742. We heard Pastor Gronau preach morn- 
ing and afternoon, and also had a devotional service in our lodging 
place in the evening.”’ 


Muhlenberg again visited the congregation in 1774. In this year, 
on Sunday, October 30th, he delivered to them two sermons, in their 
first church building. He reports that he was pleased with the atten- 
tion and behaviour of his hearers; and states further that, every six 
weeks they enjoyed the services of the Reverend Christian Rabenhorst, 
of Ebenezer. 


This visit of Muhlenberg to the Savannah church was, of course, inci- 
dental. The purpose of his coming to Georgia at this time was to 
undertake the settlement of a dispute at Ebenezer which had arisen 
as a result of the overbearing character of one of their later ministers, 
Christian Friederick Triebner. 


However, it is with a peculiar sense of joy that the Church of the. 
Ascension acknowledges the attentions and glories in the approval of 
one so great among the makers of America as was Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg. For, after all, the success of the Lutheran Church in 
Savannah has not been attained independently of the common good of 
Lutheranism in America, but as a result of efforts in the direction of 
unity and a common purpose inaugurated by him who eminently de- 
serves the title, the Father of American Lutheranism. 


Acquisition of Church Property 


No official record has been found representing the acquisition of the 
present church lot, bounded by Bull, State, Drayton, and President 
Streets. However, in the record of original grants, the fact is set forth 
that half of this lot, Letter F. Perceville Ward, was granted, in 1756, to 
Alexander Kellet, and the other half, in the same year, to Raymond 
Demere. There is also a record presenting the fact that, in the same 
year, Alexander Kellet conveyed his half of the lot to Raymond 
Demere. 


_ These records make feasible the statement of the pastor, Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Schaeffer, D. D., in a ““Brief History of the Lutheran Church 
of the Ascension, Savannah, Georgia,’ published in 1900, that “In 
1756 six men of the congregation bought the lot upon which the church 
now stands for 150 Pounds.’ In addition to the trustworthiness of Dr. 
Schaeffer in the matter of the history of the congregation which he 
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served, the specific character of the information which he presents 
gives conclusive plausibility to his statement. Evidently he had then 
at hand certain congregational records which are not now available. 
The high probability is that this property was acquired by Raymond 
Demere as a speculative investment; that it was bought from him for 
the congregation, then unincorporated, by six of its members, who 
thereafter held the title as trustees; and that, as happened in many: 
instances, these men failed to have the conveyance recorded. 


On this property, in 1772, the congregation placed its first church 
building. From information gathered by Dr. William J. Mann from 
the diary of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the latter, when he was on 
his second visit to Savannah, preached “in the Lutheran Church, a 
frame structure (formerly used as the court-house) which the Luther- 
ans had bought and moved to another locality.’ The same source 
adds that ““They had now owned it about two years, and had adorned 
it with a small belfry, and with a bell.’ Dr. Schaeffer indicates that 
the building was bought for 17 Pounds. 


The following evidence, positively confirming the location of this 
building on the present church lot and substantially corroborating the 
date of its acquisition by the church, has been called to the writer's 
attention by Mrs. Marmaduke H. Floyd, an eminent authority on 
early Savannah and Georgia history: The location is established in a 
map of Savannah by De Brahm, dated 1772, which shows the location 
of the ‘“New Basilica’’ (Court House) as the lot on which the présent’ 
Chatham County Court House stands, and that of the “Old Basilica” 
as the lot on which stands the Lutheran Church of the Ascension. 
The Colonial Records of Georgia show that the new Court House 
building was erected about 1768. Hence the old building must have. 
been moved to its new location between this date and 1772. Whether 
it was moved before the new building was begun, and continued for 
the time being, by agreement, as the property of the Colony, or whether 
it remained somewhere on the Court House lot until it was actually 
sold to the church, is not a matter of significance. The fact remains 
that Muhlenberg’s statement indicating the acquisition of the building 
by the church in 1772 is adequately substantiated. (Note: The reader 
should not be confused by an erroneous copy of the De Brahm map 
appearing on the cover of the W.P.A. history, “Savannah,” sponsored 
by the Savannah Chamber of Commerce, and widely circulated; for 
on this copy De Brahm’s positions of the “New Basilica’’ and the 
“Old Basilica’ have been reversed—another break with the. traditions 
of the past.) ai 
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Again relying upon Dr. William C. Schaeffer we find that, in 1797, 
this church “was destroyed by fire, but was promptly rebuilt; Dr. 
Bachman’s church of Charleston contributing $500 toward the neces- 
sary expenses. We learn also that this building served the congrega- 
tion until 1843, when it was torn down to make way for a very adequate 
church edifice constructed of brick. A later comment by Dr. Bachman 
would seem to indicate that the building erected in 1797 was merely 
a replacement of, and not an improvement upon the frame structure 
that burned. 


Pausing here for a moment of retrospect, we might be inclined to 
conclude that all this consideration of church property and of the 
money expended for its acquisition is a rather far cry from the grace of 
God, with which our story started. But, to such as have spent some 
years in efforts to promote the work of Christ's kingdom, it is evident 
that there is a quite intimate connection. Asa general rule, wherever 
there is an abundance of the grace of God in the life of a congregation, 
the matter of money and material property give little concern; but 
on the contrary, where the grace of God is lacking, money also is 
either wanting or is encumbered with strings that can be deftly drawn 
to make it productive, not of the glory of God, but of the personal 
honor or individual benefit of the donor. Nor can space be bought 
on the golden streets beyond the pearly gates at any stipulated price 
per front foot. Two mites may buy the choicest mansion, and ten 
thousand talents may be refused as an offer on the humblest dwelling 
there, dependent upon the ability and the cheerful self-forgetfulness 
of the individual who proffers his gift to the eternal King. 


Counting the cost of the lot at 150 Pounds, the building at 17 
Pounds, a bell, if similar to the one presented by George Whitefield to 
the Salzburgers, at about 12 Pounds, and allowing for the expense of 
moving, remodeling, and furnishing the building for church purposés, 
the total expenditure of the congregation for their first property must 
have amounted to more than 200 Pounds, or more than four times 
the annual salary of any Georgia pastor at that time. Thus considered, 
the expenditure of the congregation was not inconsiderable, and, if 
the actual self-denial involved were known, probably represents a sub- 
stantial element of the grace of God, manifesting itself in what a 
regard as the hard way. 
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The Name 


Throughout the greater part of its life the congregation was generally 
known, simply as ‘The Lutheran Church in Savannah."’ It is so re- 
ferred to in the official minutes of the Synod to which it belonged long 
after it was chartered with a somewhat different designation. 


The charter was granted in 1790, by the Governor, Edward Telfair, 
under the name and style of ‘The Trustees of the Protestant Lutheran 
Church at Savannah.’ Since the term Protestant was first applied 
to Lutherans, and since there has never been any other variety of 
Lutherans, there seems to be a considerable degree of (shall we say?) 
tautological redundancy in this title. But, if we bear in mind that 
essentially the same distinction which was made in Germany between 
‘“Evangelical’’ and ‘Catholic’” was made in America between ‘'Protest- 
ant’ and ‘‘Catholic,”’ it becomes evident that the choice of this name 
represents an attempt to translate into American parlance the com- 
monly accepted term, “Evangelical Lutheran,’ which is now a part 
of the title of almost every Lutheran congregation and general body 
in America. But, as today the term ‘Evangelical’ is employed only 
in formal titles, and not in every day usuage; just so, the term ‘’Prot- 
estant,’’ once placed in the charter, was allowed to repose there in 
undisturbed quiescence, except for an occasional appearance as a wit- 
ness to some legal document. 


The official title since 1879, at which time the present church was 
dedicated, has been “The Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Savannah, Georgia.’ However, it was not given a technically 
legal status, by amendment of the charter, until 1920, when, under the 
administration of the late Rev. William Hoppe, D. D., the change was 
effected to meet requirements in connection with a legal transaction. 


The choice of the name “Church of the Ascension’ was evidently 
connected, in the minds of the pastor and the people, with the exquisite 
stained glass window which, at the same time, was placed behind the 
altar as a decorative reredos, portraying the Ascension of Christ into 
heaven. It has served to keep before the congregation one of the 
basic facts in connection with the life and work of the Saviour,— 
namely, that His Kingdom “‘is not of this world,” but that, having 
finished on earth His work of redemption, ‘‘He lives and reigns to all 


eternity’ in the universal Kingdom of *‘the everlasting Father.”’ 


w 
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The Revolution and the Aftermath 


The writer is not one who believes that the significance or success of 
a congregation, committed to the leadership of the Prince of Peace, 
is to be measured by the number or rank of the warriors it is able to 
muster on its honor rolls. Certainly we should not care to minimize 
the earthly glory of those who give their lives upon the field of battle 
in defense of a just and worthy cause. But, in writing the history of 
a Christian congregation, we should prefer, if space permitted and 
our knowledge and judgment were adequately fitted to the task, to 
prepare an honor roll of those who are known as ‘‘the faithful few,’” 
who, in deep humility, by the grace of God, have kept life within the 
body of the church; who, in the busy task of earning a livelihood, have 
not neglected the bread of life, but whose meat it is to do the will of 
the Father, which is the work of the Kingdom of Christ; who, in the 
wee small hours of the night, have wrestled with the problems of 
establishing peace and unity where discord and contention have arisen, 
or humility where vain-glorying has threatened destruction within the 
very bulwarks of the city of our God; who, instead of dying gloriously, 
have, often ignominiously, presented their bodies ‘‘a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God.”’ 


Nevertheless, since patriotism is a duty enjoined by God, it is ap- 
propriate that even this little volume should recognize, on the basis 
of such general information as is available, the part that may have 
been played by the Savannah Lutherans in the American Revolution... 


While it is true that one of the ministers at Ebenezer, the Rev. 
Christian Friederick Triebner, succeeded in making Tories of a small 
number of Salzburgers who had been aligned with him in a previous 
controversy, it is evident that, in the early stages of the Revolution, 
Lutherans were in the very forefront of activity in support of the cause 
of independence. This fact is established by the election, in 1777, of 
John Adam Treutlen as the first provisional Governor, to become the 
official champion of liberty in Georgia, to take the odium of that office 
in the face of bitter loyalists, and later to lose his life because of the 
boldness of his fight for freedom. 


Treutlen was a citizen of Ebenezer, and as such was a supporter of 
the Rev. Christian Rabenhorst in the controversy instigated by 
Triebner. At the outbreak of the Revolution, Rabenhorst was hand 
in hand with him in the support of the American cause. And, accord- 
ing to Muhlenberg, it was Rabenhorst who was serving the Savannah 
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church. With no records to show who were at the time members of 
the congregation, it is of course impossible to determine what part 
they may have played in either the governmental or military affairs 
connected with the Revolution. With no evidence however to the 
contrary, every indication seems to point to their alignment with 
Treutlen and Rabenhorst, and hence their active participation in the 
American cause. 


In time of war the church suffers, as does every other noble and 
benevolent element in the life of any people. Shortly after Georgia 
became active in the Revolution, the pastoral care of the Lutheran 
Church in Savannah was discontinued; for, soon after Triebner’s 
desertion to the Tories and betrayal of the town of Ebenezer into the 
hands of the British, Rabenhorst died, leaving no Lutheran pastor 
available and no opportunity to secure another from Germany during 
the period of the war. 


In 1785, however, the last of the pastors sent from Germany, John 
Ernst Bergman, arrived. He was a scholarly and pious man, and was 
heartily welcomed, both in Savannah and at Ebenezer. He entered 
upon his work with zeal, and apparently, through the remaining years 
of the century, met with moderate success. But times had changed. 
In addition to the normally immoral influences which follow war, 
and make efforts in the direction of spiritual growth extremely dif- 
ficult, there were fundamental changes taking place as a result of the 
unfolding aspirations of those who had fought seriously for the price- 
less possession of liberty. The desire for unity increased the demand 
for a common language and a common pattern of American citizen- 
ship. A younger generation grew up, with no conscious distinction 
between those of their own age who sprang from English, French, or 
German parentage. And of course the English language and English 
culture came to predominate. English literature, thought, and meth- 
ods then formed the basis of education. To become an American was, 
in a sense, to become some modified form of Englishman. The young 
people were quick to sense this inescapable fact. But Pastor Bergman 
was not prepared to yield. He seems to have been a somewhat 
reticent man, fearful of the linguistic embarrassments connected with 
learning to preach in a new language. At any rate he continued on 
with German. As a result, by 1804, the congregation had suffered 
serious losses. In that year Bergman moved from Savannah to 
Ebenezer, and thereafter for a few years gave only occasional ser- 
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vices to the church in Savannah. It appears that for at least a decade 
prior to 1824 the congregation was entirely dormant. 


It did not however disband, either in this period, or during the 
shorter lapse in activity prior to the arrival of Bergman. It con- 
tinued its legal entity, and retained title to its property. Its 
faithful members did not withdraw their names from its roll; but were 
ready, when suitable opportunity presented itself, to take up again 
their normal activities. To be sure such lapses bring a degree of in- 
difference that must be overcome by proper leadership; but they do 
not represent a complete discontinuity in the life of the congregation. 
Especially is this fact creditable in the case of the Lutheran Church 
in Savannah; for in each instance the lapse in active operation was 
due, not to any unwarranted disintegration from within, but to the 
lack or inadequacy of pastoral service; and this difficulty arose from 
a deficiency in the system by which, prior to the connection of the con- 
gregation with an American synod, its pastoral needs were supplied. 


Such a situation was not uncommon in other parts of the church. 
Many congregations suffered similar lapses for lack of pastoral care. 
The problem was to find a remedy. 


The ultimate cure for these troubles came with the formation, 
October 22, 1820, of the ‘General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States.”’ This first general body of Lutherans 
in America was brought about by two forces that we might call the 
push and the pull. The push was the cumulative product of Muhlen- 
berg’s efforts in Pennsylvania, which resulted in the organization, in 
1748, of the first American Lutheran Synod, and in the practice of 
training and ordaining ministers in America, rather than depending 
upon an inadequate supply from the church in Germany. The pro- 
gressive program inaugurated by Muhlenberg was seriously interrup- 
ted by the Revolution and its aftermath, but fully revived by 1818, 
when the Ministerium of Pennsylvania took the first action looking 
to the organization of the General Synod. The pull was from the 
church at large, which was experiencing in many places the same dire 
needs that were felt in Savannah, particularly theneed for general over- 
sight and care, and for ministers trained in America, to meet the new 
and changed conditions. Fortunately for the Savannah church, Dr. John 
Bachman of Charleston was one of the leaders in the organization of 
the General Synod, and at once began to put into effect its program, 
both in his own parish, and in the adjacent territory. 
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Pastorate of Stephen A. Mealy 


Through the efforts of Dr. Bachman, the Lutheran Church in 
Savannah was enabled to declare its independence of the church in 
Germany, and to enter upon the purely American phase of its life. 
Following the organization of the General Synod, he personally 
trained for the Gospel ministry a young man named Stephen Albion 
Mealy. In 1824, realizing that both the churches which had been 
under the care of Bergman were in serious need of effective pastoral 
service, he secured as pastor for Jerusalem, Ebenezer, Rev. C. F. 
Bergman, the son of the now aged pastor of the two congregations, 
and arranged for Stephen A. Mealy to become pastor of the church in 
Savannah. 


-Meanwhile, growing out of the impetus given to the work of the 
church at large by the founding of the General Synod, “The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina and Adjacent States” was 
orgainized, January 14-15, 1824, at St. Michael’s Church, Lexington 
District, South Carolina. By this Synod Mealy was ordained and his 
congregation admitted to membership, ad interim. The ordination 
took place at the same, St. Michael’s, church, on May 20, 1824, Rev. 
Godfrey Dreher, the President of Synod, Rev. Samuel Herscher, the 
Secretary of Synod, and Rev. J. P. Franklow, officiating. 


| By the time of the next meeting of Synod, on November 18-21 of 
the same year, Mealy is able to report 15 persons baptized, 13 con- 
firmed, and 30 communicants, in spite of 10 burials, and to send up 
a liberal contribution for the support of the Synod and its work. The 
Committee on the State of the Church reports that there are thirty- 
five families in the parish. This number evidently includes some 
Lutherans who had not yet been brought into communicant relation- 
ship with the congregation. 


- Up to this time we have had no occasion to deal with the names of 

members of the congregation, other than those of the pastors, for the 
reason that they have not been available. The extant records of 
baptisms, confirmations, communicants, marriages, and burials begin 
with 1824. Only the names of the trustees, presented in a deed of 
1788 and the charter of 1790, appear prior to this date. They are: 


Mattheus Ash Frederick Fahm Abraham Gable 
John Shick Frederick Herb Herman Herson. 
Belthazer Schaffer 
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From the records of Mealy’s pastorate it may be of interest here to 
present the first list of communicants, dated 1827. Since the next 
list is dated 1831, it is possible that some of the names were added . 
during the intervening years. It will be observed that certain names 
are presented twice. Whether the duplication is inadvertant, or 
whether in certain cases there were two persons of the same name, is 
not evident. However, since the list is the first available and repre- 
sents the congregation at the time when it first became active in the 
broader phases of American Lutheranism, it is here presented as 
recorded by the pastor: 


Frederick Herb 
Daniel Gugel 
John B. Spann 
Albert Wagner 
Benjamin Nasse 
Martin Hathaway 
Thomas Purse 
Philip Kalb 
Joseph George 
Charles Hayden 
Gottlieb Ernst 
Naomi Staunton 
Salome Cooper 
Catherine Shaerer 
Catherine A. Brasch 
Ann Lydia Spann 
Sarah Oglesby 
Mary Barthelmess 
Mary Gugel | 
Margaret Herb ° 
Lydia Cooper . 
Mary Gugel — 
Catherine Shick 
Elizabeth Guger 
Hannah Christie 


Sarah W. Everingham 


Eliza M. Herb 
Ann Sagman 
Eliza Jane Gugel » 


Ann Heisler 
Rosannah Creamer 
Sarah Sears 

Eliza Williams 
Eliza Thomas 
Eliza Cooper 
Margaret Haupt 


William Hodgins 
Daniel J. McKenzie 
Elizabeth McKenzie 
Charles Rapp 

Mary S. Cornwall 
Margaret C. Wagner 
Frances A. Gugel 


Catherine Barthelmess Caroline M. Rapp 


Sarah Strobhar 
Rebecca Lavender 
Jennet Varn 
Charles A. Howitz 
Moses Coleman 
Sarah Ann Cooper 
Caroline Dick 
Albert Schultz 
Margaret C. Wagross 
Mary Olmstead 
Eliza Haupt . 
Sarah Cooper 
Eliza Stow. 
Lucretia Buntz 
Simon Buntz 
James Palin 
Catherine Ritter 


‘Magdalena Willink » 


Elizabeth Boyd ~ 


© Eliza Tullis 
‘Catherine A. Mealy 


Elizabeth A. Kalb _ 
Ann P. Allender 
Elizabeth A. Shaerer 
Ann Nungezer 
Ge Paport 
Davidson 
Philbrick 
Thomas Purse 
Joseph Ganahl 
Matthew Weitman 
William Hotchkiss 
Ann Anderson 
Mary Ann Cramer. 
Joseph Felt 
Aaron Sibley 
Mary E. Boyd 
Delphia Harrison 
Petty: 


John Bentley 
~William Herb -° 


John M. Cooper 
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Mary Catherine Shick William Schaerer Charlotte Ganahl 


Sarah C. Fort Catherine Ernst Ann M. Felt 
Ann Elizabeth Palin Oates Whitefield 
Ann Hayden Jonathan Oates 


The first of a series of forward movements inspired, during Mealy’s 
pastorate, by the General Synod, through the South Carolina Synod 
to which the congregation had been admitted, was the organization of 
the Sunday School. The first impulse toward the modern Sunday 
School movement, Dr. C. Armand Miller, in “The Lutheran Cyclo- 
pedia, traces to the “Ragged Sunday-School” which was opened by 
A. H. Francke at Halle, Germany, in 1695, nearly a hundred years 
before Robert Raikes began his famous school in England. The first 
direct influence of Francke’s school in America is found in the Sunday 
School at Ebenezer, Georgia, established in the year of the first 
Salzburgers’ arrival, 1734. Later the same influence was. felt 
in Pennsylvania, through the work of Muhlenberg, who was 
sent out, as were the Salzburger pastors, from Halle. John 
Wesley, before coming to America, was familiar with the world-famous, 
charitable and educational work of the Halle institution and under 
the same influence established a Sunday School at Christ Episcopal 
Church in Savannah. But the Sunday School movement as an organ- 
ized effort was much later. It had its beginning in Philadelphia in 
1790. When the General Synod was formed by the union of several 
Lutheran Synods, one of the first things that was undertaken was the 
promotion of the Sunday School movement within the Lutheran 
Church. The first Sunday School that resulted from this effort was 
organized in 1821 at St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, the same 
“German Lutheran Church” to which, on December 26, 1799, the 
Congress of the United States marched in solemn procession, to hold, 
in honor of the memory of George Washington, its official Memorial 
Service; at which, by appointment of the Congress, the oration was 
delivered by General Henry Lee, famous in the Revolution as “Light 
Horse Harry’ Lee, the father of the most beloved of all Southerners, 
General Robert E. Lee. 


In the minutes of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina: 
and Adjacent States, there appears evidence that the Sunday School | 
movement was-soon. taken up by this body. When the Synod met in, . 
November, 1825, less than two years after its organization, the follow- 
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ing resolution was adopted: “That it be considered by this Synod as 
an important object, that Sabbath-Schools be established: and en- 
couraged in our churches.’ At the same convention the Committee 
on the State of the Church reported on the progress achieved, as 
follows: “Your committee have further to remark, with sentiments of 
pleasure, that through the indefatigable exercises of the Rev. Mr. 
Dreher, a Sunday-school Union was formed on the 30th of September, 
ult., under the denomination of “The Lexington Sunday School 
Union; of which he is now President. This Union embraces six 
schools, and two hundred and sixty scholars; principally the children 
of Lutherans. It is still increasing, and promises to become in time 
extensively beneficial. There is also a flourishing school attached to 
St. John’s in Charleston; and one connected with the Ebenezer con- 
_gregation. In addition to these, a document handed us by the Rev. 
Mr. Moser, contains the pleasing intelligence, that measures are now 
in agitation to establish one or more schools within the limits of his 
parish. | 


It is evident therefore that, when a Sunday School was organized in 
connection with the Lutheran Church in Savannah, March 9, 1828, 
this historic event was the result, not of spontaneous local efforts, but 
of the influence and earnest persuasion of the church at large, through 
which came to Savannah again, in unbroken continuity, the unending 
stream of life, which is the Grace of God. 


At the organization meeting Joseph Felt was elected Superintendent, 
and the following teachers were chosen : Simon Buntz, William Herb, Ben- 
jamin Herb, John Palin, Mrs. Caroline Dick, Mrs. Elizabeth Stow, Miss 
Eliza M. Herb, Miss Rebecca Lavender, Miss Sarah Cooper, Miss Marga- 
ret Haupt, and Miss Eliza Haupt. The number of pupils present at this 
first meeting was 21 male, and 19 female. From this record, appearing 
in the original minutes of the organization, which are still preserved, 
it is quite apparent that there was no lack of leadership. The ratio 
of one teacher to four pupils, with an extra teacher thrown in, would 
more than meet the highest educational standards of the present day. 
Evidently the possibilities of further expansion were taken into ac- 
count. : 


At the 1828 Convention of the Synod further proposals were made 
in the Report of the President, Rev. John Bachman, of Charleston, 
in keeping with the progressive program of the General Synod. They 
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included suggestions for the establishment of a Theological Seminary 
on its territory, and for meeting the needs of the vast home mission 
field which, within its own borders was white unto the harvest. 


The President calls attention to the fact that Hartwick Seminary, 
founded with private funds in New York State, 1797, and Gettysburg 
Seminary, founded by the General Synod in 1826, were doing excel- 
lent work in preparing men for the ministry, and suggests that “An 
institution of similar character is much wanted in our Southern coun- 
try.” For this need he gives the reason. “‘It is to be much feared,” 
he says, “that we will never be supplied with a suitable number of 
clergymen till we afford them the facilities of an education nearer 
home.” 


At the next convention of the Synod, held November 20-23, 1829, 
at the church in Savannah, definite resolutions were passed, looking to 
~ the establishment of such an institution, and authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee of twenty to receive any donations or bequests 
that might be presented toward the erection of a fund for the purpose. 
On this committee were appointed both the pastor and the lay delegate 
of the Savannah congregation. The fact that the work of the com- 
mittee was effective is indicated by the minutes of the 1830 Conven- 
_ tion, which report that “Satisfactory progress having been made 
~ toward the raising of funds for the purpose a resolution was adopted 
to establish a Seminary.” It is further reported that a Board of 
Directors consisting of five ministers and five laymen was elected. 
One of the members elected to this Board was the Rev. Stephen A. 
Mealy. 


It is not within the bounds of our present purpose to trace the his- 
tory of the Seminary. It is however to the credit of the Church of 
' the Ascension, with whose history we are here concerned, that within 
the walls of its church edifice was laid the groundwork for the estab- 
lishment of the institution now known as The Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, located at Columbia, S. C.; and that among its 
founders were representatives of this congregation. 


In the same resolutions passed in Savannah in 1829, provision was 
made also for the establishment of a classical academy to be attached to 
the Seminary. From this seed, planted by the Synod at its Savannah 
convention, grew ultimately what is now Newberry College, New- 
berry oy C: 
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At the time that Dr. Bachman offered his suggestion with reference - 
to the missionary work of the Synod, he was able to report that 
already, in a number of the northern congregations, missionary socie- 
ties of great usefulness had been established, and that more recently 
a male and a female society had been formed for the same purpose in 
his own congregation, the former to aid in the education of young men 
for the ministry with a view to being able to supply a mission field, 
and the latter to raise funds for the support of the missionary cause. 
Two years later, in 1830, the Savannah congregation was able to re- 
port the organization of a women’s missionary society known as the 
‘Female Lutheran Sewing Society,’ which at this convention sent up 
to the Synod a contribution of $50.00 designated for the support of 
missions in Georgia and Alabama, a territory which later became the 
chief home mission field of the Synod. 


One further item in connection with the pastorate of Stephen A. 
‘Mealy must be considered. At the 1833 Convention of the Synod 
there was presented a “Communication from Rev. Mr. Mealy’s 
Church, recommending the union of this Synod with the General 
Synod.” The action taken upon this recommendation was that the 
_ Synod “unite with the General Synod, with provisions protecting the 
| rights of the Synod and the synodical control of the Seminary.”’ 
Thus to Mealy and to his congregation is to be accredited the initial 
action leading to the admission of the fifth synod to the first general 
Lutheran body in America. 


_ The rather disproportionate space that has been given in this short 
treatise to the pastorate of one minister of the Church of the Ascension 
is due to the fact that this pastorate covers the formative period in 
the distinctively American life of the congregation. Stephen A. 
Mealy was an exceptionally able man. He always looked upon Dr. 
- Bachman as his spiritual father; and to him he was unquestionably a 
worthy son in the Gospel ministry. However, we must guard against 
assuming too much credit, either for the man, or for his congregation. 
Any local work must be regarded in its proper relation to the broader 
sweep of the Church's work, which, in the grace of God, must always 
~ trace back its ultimate source to the Fountain Head and the living 


stream. 
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Beginning the Second Colony 


Mealy closed his work in Savannah in the middle of July, 1838, to 
become pastor of St. Matthew's Church, Philadelphia, Pa. In his 
place, after a vacancy of nearly three years, Rev. Nicodemus Aldrich 
was called from North Carolina, were he was serving as a licentiate. 
He took charge of the work in Savannah in February, 1841, the year 
of the congregation’s One Hundredth Anniversary. He was ordained 
to the Gospel ministry in connection with the 1841 Convention of 
the Synod, which was held at Ebenezer November 27 to December 1. 
However, upon the appeal of his congregation, the rite was performed 
in his own church in Savannah. He served the congregation until 
1848, during which time the membership increased from 64 to 90, 
and the membership in the Sunday School from 50 to 100. 


No record has been found to indicate whether or not the Centen- 
nial Anniversary was celebrated; but there has been preserved by the 
congregation, during the past hundred years, a very handsome, silver 
Communion Service, which bears the date 1841. 


Reference has already been made to the erection of the present 
church building in its original form, in 1843, which is said to have 
cost $15,000.00, and which was dedicated in March 1844. At the 
convention of Synod in this year, Dr. Bachman includes in his report 
as President the following item: ‘In March last, I assisted in dedicat- 
ing a new Lutheran Church in Savannah. It is a commodious and 
neatly constructed edifice and does great credit to the activity and 
zeal of our pious brethren in that place, who have long laboured under 
very serious disadvantages for want of a suitable place of worship.” 
The “great credit’ is quite in evidence if one takes into account the 
fact that the membership of the congregation at this time was only 
eighty-seven. 


Aldrich was succeeded in December 1848 by Rev. Aaron Jacob 
Karn, a native of Virginia, who was ordained by the Virginia Synod, 
and who shortly afterward accepted a call to the English Lutheran 
Church in Canton, Ohio, in which pastorate he was serving when 
called to Savannah. From Memoirs dedicated to his memory, in an 
Appendix to the 1862 minutes of the South Carolina Synod, it is 
evident that he was a pious and earnest minister, but not one of 
extraordinary ability. His limitations were probably due in part to 
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physical frailty; for, during his pastorate in Savannah, he contracted 
tuberculosis, from which he died, December 19, 1860. Being much 
beloved by the congregation he was given a leave of absence about 
a year before his death, and provided the means for a foreign tour in 
pursuit of health. He was not, however, restored, and was never 
able to return to Savannah. He died in the home of relatives in 
Chicago, Ill., and was buried by the side of his wife and children in 
Massilon, Stark County, Ohio. 


During the first five years of his pastorate he shows considerable 
progress. Beginning with a membership of 90, he reports an increase 
to 103 by 1852; and the congregational records show 18 accessions in 
1853. Probably due to ill health he seems to have made no report to 
the Synod after 1852; but indications in the congregational records 
are that during the later years of his ministry his accessions did not 
exceed his losses. 


Numbers, of course, are not necessarily an index to the faithfulness 
of a pastor or the success of his ministry. However, since during this 
period there was a large influx in German immigrants who showed 
activity and zeal in the establishment of civic organizations, it is evi- 
dent that a pastor in good health might have been able to reap a 
greater harvest. 


Among other things that he might have been able to avoid was a 
split in the Lutheran forces in Savannah at a time when the numerical 
strength of the established congregation did not warrant the begin- 
ning of new work. As it was, there was organized on April 7, 1854, a 
“German Evangelical Lutheran Church in Savannah,” which shortly 
afterward erected a church building on the corner of Drayton and 
Gordon Streets, which, on account of its octagonal shape, came to be 
known in Savannah as the ‘Coffee Pot Church.’ The congregation 
seems to have continued to function until 1864. In that year its 
work was disrupted by the use and serious abuse of its building by 
Federal troops. In the same year the records of the Church of the 
Ascension show the admission of certain members whose names had 
previously been on the roll of the German church. The property was 
sold to Trinity M. E. Church South, April 22, 1867. The building 
was later torn away; and on the lot. now stands the Sunday School 
Building of the Wesley. Monumental Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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But progress, however desirable, is not everything. In the faith- 
ful administration of the Word and Sacraments to those who were 
committed to his care, Pastor Karn, doubtless with more of the grace 
of God than is appropriated by many who labor without his handicap, 
carried on the work in such Christian spirit as deeply to endear him- 
self to those whom he served. 


Clouds with a Silver Lining 


Meanwhile, before his untimely death had brought his pastorate to 
a close, the sound of guns had been heard around Fort Sumter, and 
the carnage between brethren of a common heritage, that General 
Sherman later called by a fearful name, had begun its devastating 
waste of property and human life. The alarms of war soon began to- 
have their effect upon the congregation located as it was, near Charles- 
ton, and living in intimate contact with the people of that city. As 
the war progressed, the Lutherans of Savannah, along with the whole 
citizenry of the South, were called upon for sacrifice and service in 
keeping with present ideas of total war. Even as these pages are 
being prepared, a plaque is about to be unveiled at Fort Pulaski in 
honor of the ““German Volunteers,» who rendered service in the de- 
fense of Savannah, and among whom were numerous members of the © 
local Lutheran Church. There was abundant need for the grace of 
God in those days. But that need had to be supplied more largely 
from the faith that had been implanted in the hearts and minds of 
Christian people in times of peace, than from any substantial 
contribution that could be made during the years of conflict. 


The war brought not only deprivation at home, but separation from 
the general body of the church, which had afforded a common ground 
of fellowship, and of inspiration in the practical work of the Synod 
and of the local congregation. The separation of the Southern church 
from the General Synod was not a matter of sectional feeling, but of 
practical need. This fact is indicated by the suggestion, in 1861,’ 
offered in the report of the President of the newly organized Synod of 
Georgia and Adjacent States, as follows: 


slncer existing difficulties it will become necessary to hold a 
Church Convention at an early date, at some central point, to organize’ 
a General Synod South. We have now no central point of united 
action. . The interest and institutions of the church demand such an 
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organization. In view of a meeting of this kind, I suggest some ex- 
pression of opinion from this body in reference thereto, and the ap- 
pointment of a suitable Delegation—provided such Convention is 
called during the interim of Synod.” 


The delegation was appointed, and in view of the postponement of 
action was continued at the synodical convention of 1862. The organ- 
ization of a ‘General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the Confederate States of America’ was then effected at Concord, 
N. C., on May 20, 1863. With this general body, later known as the 
United Synod South, the Lutheran Church in Savannah was con- 
nected, through its own Synod, until the formation of ““The United 
Lutheran Church in America” in 1918. As sectional feeling had not 
entered materially into the separation of the Southern body, it was not 
allowed to hinder reunion. On the contrary the United Synod South is 
accredited, to a large extent, with the leadership which healed the 
breach, not only between the Southern church and its parent body, 
but between the General Synod and the General Council, which had 
previously separated over doctrinal issues, in the North. 


The effects of the War Between the States were not soon, but 
ultimately, overcome. The Church of the Ascension which, through 
its Synod, was a party to the separation, is much more enthusiastically 
a participant in the blessings of the recently attained, united fellow- 
ship. 


During the period of the war there were two changes in the local 
pastorate. For about eight months, during the year 1861, the congre- 
gation was served by the Rev. Jacob Hawkins; and in 1863 a call was 
accepted by the Rev. David McConaughy Gilbert, of Staunton, Va., 
to whose pastorate we shall later give proper consideration. At this 
point, however, it must be said that, during the period of the war, 
the congregation did not cease to function, but kept aloft the Light 
that shines in darkness. 


In 1908 a bill was introduced in the Congress of the United States 
seeking compensation for damages to the church property in the 
amount of $10,000.00, resulting from the occupancy and abuse of the 
building by Federal troops. The claim was never paid, and the detail 
facts with regard to the claim are not available to the writer, At any 
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rate, from the pastor's parochial report to the Synod, it is evident 
that, even in the year of greatest distress, the congregation made sub- 
stantial gains in membership. 


The pastorate of Rev. D. M. Gilbert extended from June 7, 1863, 
to June 25, 1871. In him the congregation had found another minister 
comparable in ability to Stephen A. Mealy. Unfortunately, the period 
during which he served was a most unfavorable time in which to show 
material gains. Nevertheless, under his administration, the member- 
ship increased from 90 to 224, and the annual contributions to the 
Synod and general benevolences from $45.00 to $331.00. Opportuni- 
ties that had been lost during the previous decade were reclaimed; 
and the congregation was put on a firm foundation for future sub- 
stantial progress. Through able ministrations of the grace of God, 
the clouds of war had been given a silver lining. 


During the period of his service in Savannah Pastor Gilbert served 
for three years as President of Synod. Subsequent to his return to 
his home Synod of Virginia, he became President of the Synod, and 
later of the General Synod South. 


The Georgia-Alabama Synod 


Here the thread of our story must be broken in order to relate the 
work of the congregation to a new Synod. Mission work was begun 
by the South Carolina Synod in the broad field of Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi as early as 1833. In the years that followed a number 
of missions were established, the most substantial of which were in 
the western part of Georgia, centering around Oglethorpe and Haral- 
son. Due to the distance by which the Mississippi churches were 
separated from South Carolina, a small Synod was organized in that 
state in 1855. Then, largely for the same reason, there was organized, 
on July 28, 18600, a Synod intended to cover the states of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida, which was styled “The Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the State of Georgia and Adjacent States.’ This Synod, 
since the organization of the Florida Synod in 1828 and its formal 
withdrawal in 1829, and the subsequent revision of the charter, has 
been known as “The Georgia-Alabama Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America.’ With it the Savannah congregation established 
connection on July 23, 1863, following the beginning of Gilbert's pas- 
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torate. And in it, since 1872, it has been, in point of numbers, con- 
tributions, and other valuable and invaluable considerations, regarded 
as the leading congregation. 


Among the pastors of the Savannah church who won for the con- 
gregation such a place of leadership was the successor of the Rev. 
D. M. Gilbert. Dr. Daniel H. Bittle entered upon his duties as pastor 
of the congregation in October, 1871, and continued until his death, 
January 14, 1874. He had served three years beginning in 1858, as 
the first President of Western Carolina Academy—later North Caro- 
lina College, and still later Mount Pleasant Collegiate Institute— 
located at Mt. Pleasant, N. C. He was the brother of Dr. David F. 
Bittle, the first President of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., founded 
in 1854. An excellent appreciation of his value to the church may be 
quoted from Memoirs adopted by the Synod and recorded in the Min- 
utes of 1875, as follows: 


“His connection with the Synod infused new life into its members 
and stimulated them to greater zeal and energy in promoting the 
interests of the Church within her borders. To the Church in Savan- 
nah, also, he gave an impulse, during the short term of his adminis- 
tration, which, if he had been spared to carry on his plans, would 
have resulted in untold benefit to the Church of the Reformation in 
that city. 


“Gentle, tender, sympathizing, with a heart full of love to God, 
and love to man, he won the affection of all who knew him; the better 
he was known the more he was loved. His pulpit abilities were 
extraordinary, and his sermons were truly instructive and entertain- 
ing. While he watched over all the members of his flock with affection- 
ate regard, his attention was especially directed to the young, upon 
whom be bestowed the tender care of a spiritual father. The Sunday 
School and the Bible Class were objects of his peculiar care, and he 
watched over them with the tenderest solicitude, regarding such in- 
stitutions as the great nurseries of the church.” (Note: For the benefit 
of any who may be confused by a term used in this quotation, “the 
Church of the Reformation" referred to is the Lutheran Church at 
large, and not the local congregation by that name.) 
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In the Galaxy of Spires 


As Savannah bursts upon the sight of the approaching visitor at 
the crest of the Bay Street viaduct, the first impression that registers 
upon his mind is a galaxy of spires—state and church alike reaching 
upward, through this symbolism, in search of justice freed from human 
prejudice, and of grace and guidance from Him Who is the Source 
of life, law, liberty, and love. Into this upper stratum the Lutheran 
Church in Savannah ascended, in the decade of the seventies, and 
placed aloft a golden cross as a guide and inspiration for generations 
to come. From 1875 to 1879 members of the congregation, working 
with their own hands well into the night, brought into being a church 
edifice which represents, for a congregation of 250 souls, the height 
of magnificence. Its spire points upward to the Source of grace, 
mercy, and peace, from the very heart of the city of Savannah. 


Rev. J. B. Reimensnyder began his pastorate in November, 1874. 
In less than a year from that time, work on the reconstruction of the 
church building was begun. Just when plans began to materialize is 
not known. The church as erected in 1843 was not torn down; but 
its walls were strengthened, and such additions were made as to pro- 
duce the building as it now stands. Pastor Reimensnyder himself 
has left a record which tells the story of its dedication: 


“Consecration of New Lutheran Church Building 
Erected during the Pastorate of 
Rev. J. B. Reimensnyder 


“On Sunday, April 20th, 1879, the new church edifice was solemnly 
consecrated to the worship of Almighty God, under the name of The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Ascension. The act of consecra- 
tion was performed by the pastor, Rev. J. B. Reimensnyder, according 
to the order of the Book of Worship. Rev. J. A. Seiss, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, preached the consecration sermon on the text: 2 Chron. 
vi:10, ‘And have built the house for the name of the Lord God of 
Israel.’ 


“Rev. D. M. Gilbert of Winchester, Va., President of the Southern 
General Synod, and former pastor of the church, assisted in the ser- 
vices. Revs. J. Austin and J. Derrick of the Georgia Synod were 
also present. An immense congregation participated in the auspicious 
occasion. 
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“The building was nearly four years in construction, and cost 
about thirty thousand dollars.”’ 


The architect for the building, in which features of the Norman and 
Gothic styles are combined, was George B. Clarke, who was a mem- 
ber of the congregation regularly occupied in the business of printing 
and book-binding, and with whom architecture was a hobby. A 
complete list of those who worked on the building is not available, 
but three whose names are definitely known were: Adam Kessel, 
John Derst, and W. B. Spann, Sr. Certain parts of the construction, 
of course, were done by professional artizans. 


Pastor Reimensnyder served until the end of June, 1880. From 
Savannah he went to Virginia; but he spent the later years of his 
life in New York City. During his pastorate the congregation ac- 
quired, not only a new building, but a new name. Its membership 
increased to 300 and its Sunday School to 200. It had begun to feel 
the impulse of a new and incomparably larger immigration of sub- 
stantial Germans to Savannah, a stream of additions to the Lutheran 
population which continued through the turn of the century. 


Years of Abundant Harvest 


Coming now within the recollection of living persons, a wealth of 
available fact must be all too severely curtailed. Rev. W. S. Bowman, 
D. D., became pastor on November 28, 1880, and served until May 
or June, 1891, at which time he undertook the work of St. Mark's 
Church, Charlotte, N. C. His successor, Rev. A. J. Bowers, served 
only from January | through October, 1892, thereafter taking up 
work as a professor in Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. Rev. W. 
C. Schaeffer then filled the pastorate from November 1, 1892, to 
October 31, 1907, after which he took up work in the Holston Synod 
in Tennessee. All these pastors were genial, scholarly, devout men. 
Evidences of this fact are to be seen, both in the numerical, and in 
the spiritual growth of the congregation. The increase in membership 
and benevolences was steady and continuous. The parochial report for 
1907 shows a membership of 529, in spite of the fact that 123 had been 
dismissed in order to form a new congregation; and the total benevo- 
lences of the congregation amounted to $2,451.25, as against the next 
highest pastorate in the Synod, with $627.15. These were the days 
of an abundant harvest, the years in which the Church of the Ascen- 
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sion rose from the position of a small struggling congregation to one 
of confidence, strength, and national prominence among the Lutheran 
churches in America. 


Under Pastor Schaeffer's administration St. Paul's Church, which 
has now come to rival the mother congregation, was organized, No- 
vember 3, 1895. The work had been begun under Dr. Bowman, 
with the organization of a Sunday School, in Yonge’s Hall, on the 
first Sunday in October, 1889, under the superintendency of C. Y. 
Richardson. It was consummated by Rev. M. J. Epting, who was 
called, at the completion of his seminary course, to be the Assistant 
Pastor of the Church of the Ascension with the specific purpose that 
he should undertake this work; and who afterward became the first 
pastor of the new congregation. Through the combined efforts of 
this congregation and the Church of the Ascension, according to a 
brief historical sketch prepared by Dr. Schaeffer, the total number of 
Lutheran church members increased one hundred percent between 
1892 and 1900. 


In this period, also, organizational activities began to thrive. Out 
of the Sunday School teachers’ organization, which was already 
functioning in 1883, there arose, on September 26, 1892, the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, later known as the Ladies’ Guild, and now as the Women’s 
Guild. In the later period of Dr. Schaeffer's pastorate we find a young 
people’s group known as the Normal Class preparing the way for 
the later organization of the Luther League. 


The successor to Dr. Schaeffer was the Rev. J. H. Wilson, D.D., 
who came to Savannah from St. John’s Church, Salisbury, N. C., 
and who entered upon his work on May 8, 1908, and continued until 
June 1910. This pastorate represents the last season of the abundant 
harvest and closes with a confirmed membership of 770. The suc- 
ceeding pastorate closed with 828 reported, but the increase indicated 
proved to be cumulative error resulting from failure to purge the 
roll of the congregation. This fact is shown in the parochial:report 
for 1928, published in the 1929 minutes of Synod. With the almost 
total discontinuance of German immigration, with the contraction of 
home life into efficiency apartments, and with the constantly increas- 
ing costs of being born, the trends in Lutheran population from this 
time forward ceased to be upward. 
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Increasing Complexity and Broadening Scope 


On October, 1910, the Rev. C. F. W. Hoppe, D. D., began his long 
term of service, which closed with the end of the year 1926, the last 
ten months of which however were spent on leave of absence due to 
the illness of his beloved wife. The present pastor then took up the work 
on February 17, 1927. 


A study of the pastorate of Dr. Hoppe reveals a substantial in- 
crease in benevolences, and great improvement in the financial status 
of the church, in its liturgical worship and churchly forms, and in its 
organizational activities. Here again we must recognize the influence 
of the church at large. The church was emerging literally from the 
horse-and-buggy days into times when larger support became neces- 
sary for survival, when a broader program became essential to sus- 
tained interest and activity, and when the specific interests and 
characteristics of the Christian life had to be more definitely differ- 
entiated from the increasingly complex whole of human interest and 
action. This situation the church had sensed and was endeavoring 
to meet. It is to the credit of Dr. Hoppe, and profitable to the con- 
gregation, that he was in touch with what has been more recently 
termed ‘the whole program of the whole Church,” and that he was, 
as he was characterized by his brother Savannah pastor, Rev. M. J. 
Epting, D. D., ‘’a driver,”’ ready to devote untiring effort to the local 
achievement of this enlarged program. 


- During his administration the Ascension Luther League came into 
being, and in 1917 joined with the Sunday School in promoting the 
organization of a new congregation, The Church of the Reformation. 
On October 27, 1914, the Synodical Women’s Missionary Society was 
organized, with the Church of the Ascension fully participating, and 
with Miss Lottie Lang, the Ascension delegate, elected Vice-President. 
Hitherto, since November 14, 1837, when a synodical missionary 
society had been organized by the South Carolina Synod, the plan 
of congregational societies had been in vogue. Miss Lang had be- 
come interested in the women’s missionary work through Mrs. E. C. 
Cronk in 1908, when the United Synod South and its auxiliary, the 
Women’s Missionary Society, had met at the Church of the Ascension. 
She had, shortly thereafter, organized The Wide Awake Missionary 
Society, a children’s organization which was later The Light Brigade 
and still later was merged into the Children of the Church movement. 
Through its local Women’s Missionary Society, the Church of the 
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Ascension raised and forwarded to Japan, early in October, 1915, the 
sum of $2,500.00 for the erection of a chapel at Kumamoto. Plans 
for the Kumamoto work having been modified, however, the money 
was not used, as originally contemplated, in the erection of a small 
chapel, but was applied toward the erection of the large church 
known as The Brown Memorial Chapel. In 1915 also the President 
of Synod, Dr. W. C. Schaeffer, Jr., reports that “The initial step 
looking to the organization in the near future of a Synodical Brother- 
hood has been taken by interested leaders in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Savannah.” Since, due largely to the great distances that must 
be covered to attend general meetings on the territory of the Synod, 
the brotherhood work has been spasmodic and none too gratifying, 
the fact of this initial step is here mentioned only as a part of the. 
picture of the congregation's awakening to the broader scope of the 
church's work. Another group known as the Parsonage Aid Society, 
organized at the beginning of Dr. Hoppe’s administration, undertook 
the care of the parsonage property. This society was combined with 
the Women’s Guild on December 15, 1935. 


In 1920 extensive improvements were made in the church building, 
in the nature of a general renovation of the church and remodeling 
of the chancel. As reported to the Synod: “The extensive interior 
alterations and improvements, including the $20,000 organ, involved 
a total outlay of nearly $75,000.” 


So far as the present pastorate is concerned, there is little that can 
now be said with propriety. Facts and personalities are too close at 
hand. Even words of high commendation which the writer's heart 
burns to express, with reference to the faithfulness, loyalty, and 
diligence of individual co-workers, would be premature if here re- 
corded. Let time tell the story, and a succeeding generation appraise 
its values. All that can be said by way of appraisal is that whatever 
may have been achieved has been the fruit of hearty and affectionate 
co-operation on the part of members of the congregation. 


The facts, however, must be recorded that in 1928, the Sunday 
School celebrated its One Hundredth Anniversary, and that in the 
same year with Herbert F. Gibbons as Superintendent, the present 
Sunday School Building was constructed and dedicated, and the Sun- 
day School itself fully departmentized; that in 1928, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Mildred Gartelmann, Miss Anna Beckman, and Miss 
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Rachel Snyder, then Parish Helper, the Luther League was fully 
aligned with the program of the Luther League of America, including 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Leagues; that, throughout the pas- 
torate, all educational organizations have maintained full conformity 
with the program of the church at large, making such changes as were 
prescribed from time to time; that in 1934 the pastor and congrega- 
tion participated in the entertainment of the Savannah Convention 
of the United Lutheran Church in America and provided the com- 
munion service in the church edifice; that in 1937 the parsonage, 
located at 203 E. Bolton Street, was sold, and in 1938 a handsome 
new parsonage, at 606 Washington Avenue was bought; that, with 
the exception of small amounts in two years, the congregation has 
each year paid its apportionment in full; and that in every special 
campaign, whether for local or general causes, with exception of the 
poorly organized Anniversary Appeal which failed throughout the 
church, the Church of the Ascension has raised more than the amount 
asked. 


“And Finally’’ 


Acknowledgment must be made that, in this brief historical effort, 
too little space has been devoted to the specific work of the laity. 
This discrepancy has arisen from the fact that data has had to be 
gathered too largely from general rather than local sources. The 
only congregational minutes available have been those of the Trus- 
tees, from May 1891 to March 1901, and the Minutes of the Church 
Council from 1918 to the present time. Somewhat more complete 
minutes of the organizations have been preserved, and have been 
used to the best advantage. 


About all that can be done to honor the faithful laymen who, 
with the pastors, have borne the burdens of responsibility is to present 
two lists of names. The first is the names of those who, through the 
years have served as lay delegates to the conventions of Synod and 
Conference. They are presented as they appear in the synodical 
minutes, chronologically, and are as follows: August Gotthold Oemler, 
Esq., Frederick Herb, Daniel Gugel, William Hodgins, Thomas Purse, 
Joseph Felt, D. J. McKenzie, Anton Borchert, J. T. Thomas, James 
L. Haupt, George B. Clarke, J. W. Wilson, John B. Barton, Capt. 
John Derst, John F. LaFar, M. L. Exley, Hon. George N. Nichols, 
A. K. Wilson, Capt. W. S. King, Albert Furrer, E. A. M. Schroder, 
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Adam Kessel, H. E. Dreeson, John F. Paulsen, Benjamin Gails, 
Jacob H. Paulsen, Herbert F. Gibbons, William H. Gartelmann, and 
Peter G. Schafer. 


The other list is that of the Superintendents of the Sunday School, 
as prepared by Mrs. Fred Wessels, Sr., with the aid of members of 
the School at the time of the Centennial Celebration in 1928, with 
later additions. They are: Joseph Felt, J. T. Thomas, Lucian Alden, 
George B. Clarke, Delos A. Spring, Walter S. King, W. B. Spann, Sr., 
W. B. Spann, Jr., Charles E. Donnelly, Herbert F. Gibbons, Gilbert 
E. Johnson, and Edgar P. Eyler. 


In concluding this humble effort, may we call attention to the fact 
that Luther, at the beginning of his original publications, had printed 
in very large letters the name: JESUS. Here also, while we have 
undertaken to present some concrete facts, we have endeavored to 
give Him the honor and glory, which is His by the right of His eternal 
salvation, world without end. And may His name be held high, and 
His standard be the flag of conquest, through centuries upon cen- 
turies to come. May the stream of life which had its beginning in 
Him continue, in its unending course, to supply the Church of the 
Ascension with divine, refreshing grace. 


a 
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Mrs. C. G. Kleeman 
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Mrs. A. C. Kline, Sr. 
Mr. A. C. Kline, Jr. 
Mrs. A. C. Kline, Jr. 
Miss Annie Klug 

Mr. Edward E. Klug 
Mr. Frederick Klug 
Mr. George F. Klug 


Mrs. J. Edward Kessel, Sr. 


Mr. Robert Max Koehn 
Miss Sophie Kolshorn 
Mrs. A. Leonard Kracken 
Mr. Harry D. Kracken 
Mrs. W. H. Kracken 

Mr. Herman Kraemer 
Mr. Edwin F. Krieger, Sr. 
Mrs. Edwin F. Krieger, Sr. 
Mr. Edwin F. Krieger, Jr. 
Mr. H. H. Kuck 

Mrs. H. H. Kuck 

Mr. Harry He Kuck) Jr. 


Mrs. William C. Lamphear 
Miss Anne Lang 

Mrs. Chris Lang 

Miss Grace Lang 

Dr. G. Herman Lang 
Mrs. G. Herman Lang 
Mr. Harris N. Lang 
Mrs. Harris N. Lang 
Miss Lottie Lang 

Mr. Nicholas Lang 

Mr. Harry Lange 

Mr. Herman Lange 
Mrs. J. H. Lange 

Mr. Arthur T. Lanier 
Mrs. Arthur T. Lanier 
Mrs. Louis K. Laskiwitz 
Mr. Gory Laves 

Mrs. Annie Lawler 

Mr. Kenneth A. Leauty 
Mrs. Lula Leauty 

Mrs. J. W. Leigh 

Miss Elizabeth Lenzer 
Mr. Fred A. Leonard, Sr. 
Mrs. Fred A. Leonard, Sr. 
Mr. F. A. Leonard, Jr. 
Mr. Maurice Leonard 
Mrs. J. O. Leveritte 
Mrs. J. C. Lewis 

Mr. Cord Limehouse 
Mr. Edward Limehouse 
Mr. Victor Limehouse 
Rev. C. A. Linn 

Mrs. C. A. Linn 

Miss Jennie Linn 

Mrs. Mary C. Linn 

Mr. Arthur Lubs 

Mrs. Arthur Lubs 

Mrs. C. Fred Lubs 
Miss Elsie Lubs 

Mr. John Lubs 

Mrs. John F. Lubs 
Miss. Louise Lubs 

Miss Dorothy Lucken 
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Mr. George Lucken 

Mrs. M. Lucken 

Mr. Nicholas C. Lucken 
Mr. Nicholas D. Lucken 
Mr. Louis W. Lueders 
Mr. Robert J. Lueders 
Miss Catherine Lutjen 
Mrs. Geneva Mangum 
Mrs. Arthur A. Markham 
Mrs. Anne F. Martin 


Mrs. Minna L. Maxwell 
Mr. George H. Meinert 
Mr. Herbert Meinert 
Miss Ida Mae Meinert 
Mr. Nicholas Meinert 
Mr. Cord Meyer, Sr. 
Mrs. Cord Meyer, Sr. 
Dr. Cord Meyer, Jr. 
Mr. C. William Meyer 
Mr. Harry Meyer 

Mrs. Harry Meyer 

Mr. Herman Miller 
Mr. Joseph Miller 

Mr. Ralph Miller 

Mr. J. H. Moellering 
Mrs. J. H. Moellering 
Mr. Charles Mordecai 
Miss Caryl Amelia Morgan 
Mr. Irving Morgan 

Mr. G. Dewey Mosher 
Mrs. G. Dewey Mosher 
Mr. Theodore F. Mosher 
Miss Annie Muller 

Mr. W. R. Muller 

Mr. Carl Murken 

Mrs. Catherine Murken 
Mr. John Murken 

Mrs. John Murken 
Mrs. Matilda Murken 
Mr. C. L. Murphy 
Mrs. C. L. Murphy 
Mrs. Gertrude Murphy 
Miss Mary C. Murphy 


Mrs. Henry Nanninga 
Mr. M. B. Nease 

Mrs. M. B. Nease 

Mrs. Lillie C. Niehaus 
Mr. Nils Nilsson 

Mrs. Nils Nilsson _ 

Mr. 8. W. Nilsson 

Mr. Walde H. Nilsson 
Mr. Herman Nungazer 
Mrs. Josephine Nungazer 


Mrs. T. L. Odom 

Mr. Ernest J. Oetgen 
Mr. Herman Oetgen 
Mrs. Janie Oetgen 
Miss Janie M, Oetgen 


Miss Katherine Oetgen 
Miss Margaret Oetgen 
Miss Addie Ohsiek 

Mr. Carl A. Ohsiek 
Mr. Fred C. Ohsiek 
Mr. John H. Ohsiek 
Mrs. John H. Ohsiek 
Mr. Fred H. Opper 


Mrs. Blanche Palmer 
Mrs. John F. Paulsen 
Mr. J. H. Paulsen 
Mrs. J. H. Paulsen 
Mrs. K. Precht 


Mr. Albert H. Quante 
Mr. Carl W. Quante 
Mrs. Carl W. Quante 
Mr. Fred H. Quante, Sr. 
Mrs. Fred H. Quante, Sr. 
Mr. Fred H. Quante, Jr. 
Mrs. Fred H. Quante, Jr. 
Mr. H. A. Quante, Sr. 
Mrs. H. A. Quante, Sr. 
Mr. H. A. Quante, Jr. 
Mr. John D. Quante 
Miss Margaret Quante 
Mr. Martin J. Quante 
Mr. Carter Quint 

Mr. George J. Quint 
Mrs. George J. Quint 
Miss Henrietta H. Quint 
Mr. J. Albert Quint 

Mr. J. H. Quint 

Mrs. J. H. Quint 


Mrs. E. A. Rakoske 
Mr. Herman F. Rakoske 
Mr. Otto E. Rakoske 
Mrs. Otto E. Rakoske 
Mr. Otto W. Rakoske 
Mrs. Fannie Ramsing 
Miss Margaret Ramsing 
Mr. Paul Ramsing 

Mr. William 8. Ray 
Mrs. William S. Ray 
Mrs. Katie Remler 
Mrs. E. Rhode 

Mrs. Anna Richardson 
Mr. Linford L. Riser 
Miss Norma Riser 

Mr. N. R. Riser 


‘Mrs. N. R. Riser 


Miss Wilmotine Riser 
Mrs. E. L. Roberts 


Mrs. Chas. 8. Rockwell, Jr. 


Miss Barbara Roether 
Mrs. Diedrick Rosenbrook 
Mr. Waring Ruhl 

Mrs. Waring Ruhl 

Miss Betty S. Ruth |. 
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Mr. Harry V. Ruth 
Mrs. Harry V. Ruth 
Mr. Harry V. Ruth, Jr. 
Mrs. Caroline Ruwe 
Mr. F. B. Ruwe 


Mrs. Marie Sammet 

Miss Anne Caro Saxon 
Miss Martha D. Saxon 
Mr. P. G. Schafer 

Mrs. P. G. Schafer 

Mr. W. G. Schafer 

Mrs. A. H. Schleuning 
Miss Annie Schlosser 
Mrs. Anna Schroder 

Mrs. Annie Schroder 
Miss Emma M. Schroder 
Mr. John M. Schroder 
Mr. W. Carl Schroder 
Mr. D. H. Schuenemann 
Miss Florence Schuenemann 
Mr. G. H. Schuenemann 
Mr. George Schuenemann 
Miss Lena Schuenemann 
Miss Meta Schuenemann 
Mr. Joseph McA. Schuman 
Mrs. Joseph McA. Schuman 
Dr. Otto W. Schwalb 
Mrs. Otto W. Schwalb 
Mr. Fred J. Schwartz 
Mr. George Schwartz 

Mr. John N. G. Schwartz 
Miss Marguerite Schwartz 
Mr. Nicholas Schwartz 
Mr. Rudolph Schwartz 
Mr. Frank H. Seiler 

Mrs. Frank H. Seiler 
Mrs. Otto Seiler 

Miss A. C. Semken 

Miss Annie Mae Semken 
Mr. George Semken 

Mr. Gevert Semken 

Mr. Gevert F. Semken 
Mr. Henry M. Semken 
Miss Lena Semken 

Mr. Arnold Seyden 

Mr. Valentine Seyden 
Miss Louise Sherrod 

Miss Mattie Sherrod 

Mr. W. E. Sickel, Jr. 
Mrs. W. E. Sickel, Jr. 
Mr. Alfred M. Siem 

Miss Elsie Siem 

Mr. J. D. Siem 

Mrs. J. D. Siem 

Mrs. Claude R. Sills 
Miss Clyde Smith 

Mrs. Eyelyn Smith 

Miss Maud Smith 

Mrs. T. A. Smith 

Mr. Thomas A. Smith, Jr. 
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Mrs. S. S. Sollee 

Mr. Ray F. Sox, Jr. 

Mrs. Ray F. Sox, Jr. 
Miss M. Spang 

Miss Matilda Stahmer 
Mrs. J. Roger Stanfield 
Mrs. Harry J. Steffens 
Mr. Carl M. Stelljes 

Mr. Edward R. Stelljes 
Mr. J. H. Stelljes, Sr. 
Mrs. J. H. Stelljes, Sr. 
Mr. J. H. Stelljes, Jr. 
Mr. J. H. Martin Stelljes 
Mrs. J. H. Martin Stelljes 
Mr. John D. W. Stelljes 
Mrs. Ralph Sterling 

Mrs. Anita Stewart 

Mr. John George Stolle 
Mrs. Marie Strauss 


Mrs. George B. Toehl 
Miss Jennie Toehl 

Miss Ruth Toehl 

Mrs. G. F. Traver 

Miss Edith Cleve Turner 
Miss Leslie Turner 

Mrs. Leslie K. Turner 
Mr. T. J. Turner 

Mrs. T. J. Turner 


Mrs. Frances Ubele 
Miss Mildred Ubele 
Mr. T. L. Ubele 
Mr. Fred L. Uebele 
Mrs. Fred L. Uebele 
Mrs. H. C. Usina 


Mr. R. B. Waters 

Mrs. R. B. Waters 

Mr. Winfred Waters 

Mr. Cecil E. Weber 

Mrs. Cecil E. Weber 

Mr. Charles Weber 

Miss Elizabeth Weber 
Mrs. Marie E. Weber 

Mr. John F. Wellbrock, Jr. 
Mrs. John F. Wellbrock, Jr. 
Mrs. G. P. Werm 

Mrs. L. G. Werm 

Miss Anne V. Wernicke 
Mr. Victor H. Wernicke 
Mrs. Victor H. Wernicke 
Mr. Fred Wessels, Sr. 

Mrs. W.S. VanArsdale Mrs. Fred Wessels, Sr. 

Mr. Rhonald E. Van Buren Mrs. F. F. Wheeler 

Mrs. Rhonald E. Van Buren Mr. Harold B. Wheeler 


Mrs. James D. Strickland 
Miss Annie Struck 

Miss Frieda Struck 

Miss Henrietta Struck 
Mr. J. G. E. Struck 

Mrs. J. G. E. Struck 

Mr. John Edward Struck 
Miss Matilda Struck 
Mrs. Annie W. Sulter 
Mr. Henry G. Swayne 
Mrs. Henry G. Swayne 


Mr. Charles T. Theus 
Mrs. Charles T. Theus 
Miss Annie Tietjen 
Mr. Henry A. Tietjen 
Mr. J. F. Tietjen, Jr. 
Mr. Joseph H. Tilton 
Miss Mamie Tischmeyer 
Mr. Fred Todter 

Mrs. Henry Todter 
Miss Frieda Toedtheide 
Miss Edith Ann Toehl 
Miss Elizabeth Toehl 
Miss Frieda Toehl 

Mr. George B. Toehl 


Mr. Algernon Varn 
Mrs. Algernon Varn 
Mrs. G. C. Varn 
Mrs. J. W. Varnedoe 
Mrs. T. L. Varner 
Mr. John F. Vetter 
Mrs. John F. Vetter 


Mrs. F. Wahl 

Mrs. A. A. Waldeck 

Miss Ardelle Waldhour 
Mr. Horace Waldron 
Miss Amelia Walker 

Mr. David Walker 

Miss Louise R. Walker 
Mrs. W. F. Walker 

Mrs. Ethel Walsh 

Mrs. Marie Wansley 
Miss Ada Juanita Waters 
Mrs. Charles O. Waters 
Mr. G. C. Waters 

Mrs. G. C. Waters 

Mr. G. Calvin Waters, Jr. 
Miss Ila Ernestine Waters 
Mr. Jack Leroy Waters 
Mr. Ozzie L. Waters, Jr. 


Mrs. Thomas C. Wickham 
Miss Emma Wiegand 

Mr. Charles D. Wilkes 
Mrs. Charles D. Wilkes 
Mrs. Charles Wilkins 

Mr. Earl N. Willey 

Mrs. Earl N. Willey 

Mrs. Annie Maud Williams 
Mr. Richard J. Williams 
Mr. A. L. Wiman 

Mrs. A. L. Wiman 

Mrs. A. T. Wing 

Mr. A. T. Wing, Jr. 

Miss Mildred Wing 

Mr. John H. Wittschen 
Mrs. John H. Wittschen 
Miss Matilda G. Wohanka 
Miss Natalie Wohanka 
Mrs. John Wolf 

Mr. Paul Woyte 

Mrs. W. W. Young 


Mr. J. Forrester Zipperer, Jr. 


Mrs. James F’. Zipperer 
Miss Juanita Zipperer 
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